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ABSTRACT 

The content of attributional interpretations and 
their discrepancy from the attributinal styles of subjects were 
manipulated in order to investigate the importance of these variables 
to the effectiveness of interpretation. Thirty-nine subjects 
experiencing problematic negative emotions and exhibiting either 
characterological or external attributional styles were given brief 
counseling that included either characterological or external 
interpretations. The discrepancy variable was formed by matching 
subjects' attributional styles with interpretation content. Results 
indicated that interpretation discrepancy was irrelevant to change in 
subjects' negative emotions, attributional styles, and 
problem-related attributions. Change on the internality dimension of 
subjects' problem-related attributions was partly due to 
interpretation content. Subjects' negative emotions improved in all 
treatment conditions. Subjects' characterological attributional 
styles became less stable after receiving interpretations, and in all 
conditions, subjects' attributional styles beca^ne less global. 
Implications for the use of interpretation in counseling are 
discussed. (Author) 
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Abstract 

The content of attr ibut i onal interpretations and their 
discrepancy from the attr ibut ional styles of subjects were 
manipulated in order to investigate the importance of these 
variables to the effectiveness of interpretation. 
Thirty-nine subjects experiencing problematic negative 
emotions and exhibiting either characterological or external 
attr ibut ional styles were given brief counseling that 
included either characterological or external 
interpretations. The discrepancy variable was formed by 
matching subject at tr ibut i onal styles with interpretation 
content. Results indicated that interpretation discrepancy 
was irrelevant to change in subjects' negative emotions> 
attr ibut ional styles* and problem-related attributions. 
Change on the internal ity dimension of subjects' 
problem-related attributions was partly due to 
interpretation content <.05). Subjects' negative 
emotions improved in all treatment conditions .0001). 
Subjects' characterological attr ibut ional styles became less 
stable after receiving interpretations <.05)> and in all 
conditions* subjects' attr ibut i onal styles became less 
global (£ <.05). Implications for the use of interpretation 
in counseling are discussed. 
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superiority of one theory over any other in effecting client 
change . 

As an alternative to defining interpretation in termt> 
of form or content. Levy (1963) has conceptualized 
interpretation as a "discrepancy" between the client's point 
of view and that presented to him or her, or "pitting one 
language system, the interpreter's, against another, the 
patient's" (p. 28). 

Levy (1963) further clarified this process by offering 
two aspects of psychological interpretation. First, the 
semantic aspect of interpretation simply describes or 
translates the information given by the client in terms of 
the "language" or theoretical orientation of the 
interpreter. The interpreter adds nothing to the situation 
except the new language. Second, the prepositional aspect 
of interpretation provides relational statements, which are 
usually derived from a particular theory, among experiential 
data supplied by the client. These either imply or directly 
assert a causal relationship between events (Claiborn, 
1982), and result in client change through interpersonal 
influence processes. 

The content and discrepancy models of change are two of 
the more popular ways to understand the function of 
interpretation in the change process. As noted earlier, the 
content model assumes that what is contained in the 
counselor's interpretation has an effect cn change. 
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Although attribution theory (Kelly & Micheld> 1980) has 
provided a more fertile testing ground for investigating the 
importance of content in interpretation, the research has 
generally provided little support for such a model. 

On the other hand, the discrepancy model has received 
stronger suppoi t (e.g., Hoffman & Teglasi, 1982* Strong, 
Wambach, Lopez, & Cooper, 1979). Again, this model assumes 
that change is brought about through the counselor 
presenting the .client with discrepant communications. 
Oiscrepant communications are those that are different from 
the client's point of view and fall on a continuum from 
congruent (i.e., s^lightly discrepant) to highly discrepant. 
In giving the client a discrepant Interpretation, It Is 
hoped that he or she will change toward this viewpoint. 
Content Is Irrelevant Is this process. 

Clalborn and Dowd (1983) tested both Interpretation 
content and discrepancy hypotheses In a study of brief 
counseling for negative emotions. Clients with negative 
emotions and exhibiting either behavioral or 
characterol og leal attrlbut lonal styles were given brief 
counseling that Included receiving either behavioral or 
characterol og I cal Interpretations (interpretation content). 
In all four combinations, the discrepancy variable was 
formed by matching the clients' attr Ibut l onal styles with 
the two types of Interpretation (I.e., behavioral and 
characterologlcal ) . Clients received two 30-mlnute 
counseling Interviews in which problems were explored and 
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the appropriate interpretations made. Support for the 
content hypothesis would result from a greater decrease in 
negative emotions for clients receiving behavioral 
Interpretations than for those receiving characterol og i cal 
interpretations. Results from the experiment gave no 
support for the content hypothesis. Clients* negative 
emotions improved considerably regardless of the 
interpretation content they received from the counselor. 
Support for the discrepancy hypothesis would come about if 
those interpretations congruent with or discrepant from the 
clients' attr ibut ional styles resulted in a decrease in 
negative emotions. The discrepancy hypothesis fared 
slightly better> for positive change occurred in clients who 
received interpretations congruent (i.e., less discrepant) 
with, as opposed to those receiving interpretations 
discrepant from, their particular attr i but i onal style. More 
specifically, clients with characterological styles showed a 
decrease in the stability of their attributions (a more 
healthy style) after receiving characterological 
interpretations. This contradicted predictions of the 
content hypothesis for the characterological interpretat lc.is> 
contained stable attributions, which are thought to be less 
healthy. No such change was noted for clients having a 
behavioral attr ibut i onal style and receiving behavioral 
interpretations. 

In discussing results concerning the content 
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hypothesis, Claiborn and Dowd (1983) suggested that; 

Interpretation content had no differential effect on 
the dimensions of clients' attr ibut ional styles or of 
their problem-related attributions, even though 
interpretation content explicitly varied along the 
dimensions of stability and globality. This raises the 
possibility that the two kinds of interpretation may 
not have been sufficiently distinct or attr ibut i onal 1 y 
explicit, from the client's point of view. (p. 18) 
Whereas other research (Claiborn et al . , 1981; Forsyth 
& Forsyth, 1982) has demonstrated the superiority of the 
discrepancy hypothesis, weak support was given for it in the 
Claiborn and Dowd (1983) study. The authors suggested that 
this may be due to the selection of different content 
dimensions (i.e., behavioral and characterol og leal 
attr ibut ional styles) than other research investigating 
discrepancy. With this, they noted that "continued research 
aimed at clarifying the role of discrepancy in 
interpretation should attend carefully to the nature and 
size of discrepancy" (p. 21). 

These suggestions were taken into consideration in the 
present study. This included making the two kinds of 
attr ibut ional Interpretations more distinct. This was 
accomplished by using the characterological and external 
attr ibut i onal styles as opposed to the characterological and 
behavioral styles used by Claiborn and Dowd (1983). 
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Peterson^ Schwartz, and Seligman (1981) Indicated some 
evidence that there is a greater difference between the 
external and characterolog ical types than between the 
behavioral and characterological attr ibut ional styles. Even 
with these changes, it was hypothesized that interpretations 
congruent with subject attr ibut i onal styles would produce 
greater improvement than attr ibutionally discrepant 
interpretations, regardless of content. 

As noted earlier, attribution theory has provided a 
fertile testing ground for examining the importance of 
content in interpretation. Attribution theory Is the study 
of the perceived causes of actions or behaviors (Kelly & 
Michela, 1980). Attr ibutional causation has been classified 
according to three dimensions. Weiner et al . (1971) have 
proposed that causes be though of in terms of stability and 
locus; more specifically, stability over time and locus 
defined by either internal or external causation. Abramson, 
Seligman, and Teasdale (1978) have proposed a third 
dimension - global ity, which refers to causes as being 
present across all situations or only certain ones. 

In their reformulated learned helplessness theory, 
Abramson et al . (1978) noted that certain combinations of 
these three dimensions may result in various motivational, 
cognitive, and emotional deficits. More specifically, they 
Indicated that attributing failure to internal, stable, and 
global factors should lead to general and chronic 
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helplessness with low self-esteem. This is referred to as 
"personal helplessness* and is thought to be more 
deleterious than "universal helplessness," in which failure 
is attributed to external causes that neither the person nor 
others can control. Univers<il helplessness does not result 
In lowered self-esteem, which is an important symptom of 
depression (Beck, 1967, 1976; Bibring, 1953; Freud, 
1917/1957). 

Janof f-Bulman (1979) distinguished between two types of 
self-blame - behavioral and characterolog ical . Behavioral 
self-blame involves making internal, specific, and unstable 
attributions toward the cause of a negative event, whereas 
characterol og leal self-blame involves making attributions of 
an internal, stable, and global nature. The 
characterol og ical self-blame is more deleterious for it is 
esteem related and involves making attributions about one's 
character . 

Peterson^ Schwartz, and Seligman (1981) also found 
these attr ibut ional styles for depressed and non-depressed 
subjects. In addition, they noted that depressive symptoms 
were not correlated with making external attributions toward 
negative events. Somewhat in contrast, Hammen, Krantz, and 
Cochran (1981) found that internal, stable, and global 
attributions about the cause of a negative event was not 
associated with depression. Instead, they noted that low 
controllability and globality were. 
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In a non-counseling analogue, Altmaier, Leary, Forsyth, 
and Ansel (1979) found that directing an individual's 
attr ibut ional focus from an internal to an external source 
resulted in greater se I f -acceptance following a negative 
interpersonal evaluation. Forsyth and Forsyth (1982) also 
noted that giving information about the external cause of a 
negative event produced positive affective reactions In 
certain types of individuals. 

Although the exact role that the external attr ibut ional 
dimension plays in depression and its treatment is unknown, 
it was hypothesized that external interpretations would 
produce greater improvement than interpretations advocating 
characterol og leal attributions. 

The content and discrepancy hypotheses we^-e tested in a 
study of brief counseling for negative emotions. The study 
was conducted according to a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design. 
The first variable was subject attr ibut ional style, which 
was either characterologlcal or external. The second 
variable was interpretation content. Again, these consisted 
of either characterologlcal or external Interpretations. 
Time was the third variable in the design, and consisted of 
a pretest and a posttest. Subjects exhibiting either 
characterologlcal or external attr ibut ional styles were 
given brief counseling that contained either 
characterologlcal or external Interpretations 
(interpretation content). Crossing the two kinds of subject 
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dttr Ibut lonal styles with two kinds of interpretation 
content to make two congruent and two discrepant conditions 
determined the interpretation discrepancy. Changes in 
subjects' attr ibut lonal styles* particular problem-related 
attr ibut ions> and negative emotions were then assessed. 

Method 

Siifeiects 

Subjects were 39 undergraduate college students (26 
females; 13 males) recruited through introductory 
educational psychology courses. They received course credit 
for participation. Inclusion criteria required that 
subjects: (a) currently were experiencing problematic 
negative emotions Ci.e.> feeling depressed or discouraged) # 
as might result from a recent failure> loss> or rejection; 
(b) scored in the mildly or moderately depressed range on 
the Beck Depression Inventory; and Cc) exhibited either a 
characterol og ical Cinternal> stable> global) or external 
(external> stable> or global) attr Ibutional style for bad 
outcomes on the Attr ibut ional Style Questionnaire. 
Counselors 

The counselors in the study were three male 
graduate-level counseling psychology students. All of the 
counselors were near completion of their master's program 
and were experienced in counseling. They were unfamiliar 
with the purpose of the study. Over a 2-week period, the 
counselors rehearsed each of the standardized interview 
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formats until they could reliably follow them and deliver 
the interpretations verbatim. During the Interviews, the 
counselors presented themselves as being expert and 
attractive. To Insure that they conducted the interview 
according to, cue sheets were used and notes were 
occasionally taken in order to remember relevant subject 
information, which could be used to back up the 
interpretations. The interpretations were read so as to 
mark them from the rest of the interview. 
lQ^eceQ^£Qt.y§£lg^lgg 

The two independent variables manipulated in this study 
were subject attr ibut ional style and interpretation content. 
§H^l&S^-3£ JLCl^ii^l2SSl-Sill£ • Attr ibut i onal style refers to 
a relatively stable, yet modifiable pattern or way of 
attributing causes to events. There were two types of 
subject attr ibut ional styles used in this study. The first 
consisted of a characterolog leal attr ibut 1 onal style, the 
second, an external attr ibut 1 onal style. A median split of 
the internal-external score on the Attr ibut ional Style 
Questionnaire placed subjects into either characterol ogical 
or external attr ibut ional style groups. This median split 
fell somewhat above the subscale midpoint of 24. As a 
result, scores in the external group ranged from 16 to 29 on 
this dimension, making them slightly on the 
characterol og ical side. In addition, stability and 
global ity scores of these individuals needed to be above the 
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subscale midpoint to be included in these two groups. 

lD^££y££igil£Q.£20tent . Thiere were two types of 
interpretation that a counselor could give during the 
interview, attributing the subject's negative emotions to 
either characterolog ical or external causes. 
Characterol og ical interpretations were operat ional i zed 
according to the guidelines of Peterson et al . (1981) and 
are similar to those used by Claiborn and Dowd (1983). The 
interpretations stressed that the personality traits of the 
subject were stable over time and global across situations. 
An example of a characterological interpretation is: "The 
way you have been describing yourself tells me that you are 
invariably a (aiSfeSix-SiSfelS-i^iii^ sort of person. This 
can cause you to feel (Daagtj.vg_ejti2tj.orj)." 

The external interpretations were operat i onal i zed 
according to Abramson et al . (1978)> except for a minor 
modification of the global dimension. Rather than a 
reference to "relevant" others, this interpretation 
substituted others who would be involved in the many 
situations described by the subject. The emphasis of the 
external interpretations was on the uncontrol lab i 1 i ty of 
outcomes over time and across different situations. An 
example of an external interpretation is: "You Invariably 
feel (negatXve_e motion) when (s.iiamgl£s_2^_a_var j.e tx_of 
§.iiii§tl2£i^ ^ because you could do nothing about it. 
Remember, because these events are uncontrollable neither 
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you nor anyone else could bring about the desired outcome. 
The outcome is caused by the situation." 

The counseling involved a 30-minute interview in which 
two interpretations and a summary interpretation were 
delivered. The counselor explored the subject's problems 
for 15 minutes and then delivered the interpretations 
approximately 5 minutes apart. Both scripts were 
constructed so as to credibly simulate a counseling session 
and are similar to those used by Claiborn and Dowd (1983). 
D£jB£Qd££i^M£agures 

The present study used three measures in order to 
indicate any changes brought about as a result of 
counse 1 ing . 

§££!^_B£fi££SSi£Q-lQ^£Qi2Iii • The BDI (Beck 1967) was 
used to assess the level of negative affect experienced by 
the subjects. This instrument required that the subject 
report the degree to which 21 symptoms have been present in 
the past week. A subject's score can range from 0 to 64> 
with the latter being most severe. Beck developed the 
Inventory to be a "standardized, consistent measure" of 
depth of depression. Internal consistency for the inventory 
ranges from .31 to .68. Split-half reliability is reported 
as being between .86 (Pearson r) and .93 (Spearman-Brown). 
Beck suggested that test-retest and interrater reliability 
are not appropriate due to the memory factor over a short 
period of time and the fluctuations in the intensity of 
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depression over a long interval. Metcalf and Goldman (1965) 
have noted correlations of .61 between the inventory and 
clinical ratings. It is also noted by Beck that in 28 of 33 
cases (85%), the inventory correctly predicted minor changes 
in the depth of depression. 

&ii£lfeiiii2Sii-§li:ie_Qiiestj.onjiaj.r£. The ASQ (Peterson 
et al., 1982) was used to assess the general aLtr ibut ional 
style of the subjects. The ASQ measures individual 
differences in atributlonal style along the dimensions of 
internal-external, unstable-stable, and specific-global. 
The internal-external dimension refers to the extent to 
which events are caused be the person or something about the 
situation. Unstable-stable refers to whether causes are 
short-lived or remain over time, while the specific-global 
dimension is the extent to which the causes are restricted 
to a narrow range of situations or across a broad range of 
situations. The questionnaire asks the individual to list 
the major cause of 12 hypothetical events, six with good and 
six with bad outcomes. Following each event, the individual 
is asked to rate the cause on the three before-mentioned 
attr ibutional dimensions along 7-point continuua. Only the 
six subscales with the bad outcomes were used for scoring 
due to their being more directly related to problematic 
negative emotions (Peterson et al . , 1981). Thus, scores on 
each dimension ranged from 6 to 42. Using Cronbach's (1951) 
alpha, Peterson et al . (1982) determined the Internal 
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consistencies for bad-event items to be .46 C internal i t y ) > 
.59 (stability), and .69 (globality). Five-week test-retest 
correlations for the attr ibut ional dimensions ranged between 
r = .57 and .69 (Peterson et al . , 1982). Peterson et al . 
<1982) noted that scores on this measure correlate 
positively with the attributions made by individuals for 
significant life events. Also, they reported that a style 
of attributing bad outcomes to internal, stable, and global 
causes was associated with depressive symptoms in college 
students . 

ASQ-I was the third dependent measure used in this study. 
It was designed by Claiborn and Dowd (1983) for the purpose 
of assessing subjects' attributions regarding their 
problematic negative emotions. The ASQ-I was included as a 
dependent measure su as to determine if changes in general 
attr ibut ional style, measure by the ASQ, would correspond to 
changes in the attributions subjects made about their 
specific problems. Although Peterson et al . (1982) 
predicted that this would be the case, Claiborr. and Dowd 
found no support for this. The ASQ-I is similar to the ASQ 
in format except that only three events^ are measured. 
Subjects were asked to write ii. three negative-outcome 
events, which were related to their specific problems. 
Again, subjects were asked to supply information concerning 
the major causes of these negative outcomes, and to rate the 
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internality> stability, and globality dimensions along 
7-point continuua. Scores for each dimension ranged from 3 
to 21. Claiborn and Dowd found low to moderate correlations 
(.20 < r <.45) between comparable subscales of the ASQ and 
ASQ-I, and suggested that these instruments measure 
different things Ci.e.> a general style versus a specific 
pattern for attributing causes to events). 

li^!li£Mliii2£k.£b§.£!i • A manipulation check was also done 
in order to insure that subjects accurately perceived the 
appropriate interpretations. Two different forms were used: 
<a) Form 1 asked the subjects to indicate as many things 
that they could remember that the counselor said regarding 
their negative emotions. Cb) Form 2 listed six statements 
concerning negative emotions, and asked the subject to check 
those statements that generally summarized what the 
counselor said about the cause of their negative emotions. 
Both forms were used to validate what interpretation the 
subject perceived himself or herself receiving from the 
counse 1 or . 
Procec^ure 

The study was conducted in 2 weeks. A week before the 
interview, potential subjects completed the BDI> ASQ> and 
ASQ-I. Those meeting the inclusion criteria were scheduled 
for an Interview the following week. Subjects in each 
attrlbut lonal style group were randomly assigned to a 
treatment that was either attr ibut lonal 1 y congruent with or 
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discrepant from their own at tr ibut i onal styles. This 
assignment constituted the manipulation of discrepancy. 
Counselors were distributed equally among all conditions 
such that each saw an equal number of subjects in all 
conditions. Following the interview* subjects again 
completed the BDI, ASQ, and ASQ-I. The ASQ-I posttesl 
contained the same three events that the subjects had 
indicated on the pretest. After completing these, the 
subjects were thoroughly debriefed about the nature of the 
study, and those requesting further counseling were allowed 
to do so. 

Scores from the BDI and subscales of the ASQ and ASQ-I 
were analyzed with separate three-way ANOVAs, with subject 
attr ibut ional styles and interpretation content as the 
be tween-subjects variable and time of testing a 
wi thln-subj ects variable. Support for the content 
hypothesis would result from significant Interpretation 
Content X Time interactions, with external Interpretations 
producing greater improvement than characterolog leal 
interpretations. Significant Subject Attr I but i onal Styles X 
Interpretation Content X Time interactions, with improvement 
occurring more for the congruent conditions as opposed to 
the discrepant conditions, would support the discrepancy 
hypothesis. A reduction in score on the BDI, the subscale 
scores on the ASQ and ASQ-I would indicate movement away 
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from a characterolog leal style and thus Improvement. 

Resul ts 

Means and standard deviations for the BDI« and 
subscales of the ASQ and ASQ-I are shown in Table 1 by 
independent variable and time of testing. The ANOVA of BDI 
scores yielded a significant main effect for time, F<1,35) = 
22.56> g <.0001> indicating that in all four conditions, 
subjects* negative emotions improved from pretest <M = 
15.78) to posttest <M = 10.59). No other significant 
differences occurred on this measure. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



There was an expected main effect on the internal 
subscale of the ASQ> F(l>35) = 31.89> £ <.0001. This was 
produced by the median split on that dimension* placing 
subjects into either a characterol og ical or external 
at tr ibut i onal style group. There were no other significant 
differences on the internal ity subscale of the ASQ. On the 
Internality subscale of the ASQ-I, there was a significant 
Interpretation Content X Time interaction, F(l,35) = 4.87, g 
<.05. Simple effects follow-ups showed that subjects who 
received external interpretations did become more external 
(less internal) in orientation, F<1,35) = 4.79. b <.05, from 
pretest <M = 15.2) to posttest <M = 12.65), while those that 
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received characterol og ical interpretations showed no 
significant differences, F<1,35) = .94, >.05. There was 
also a significant Subject Attr ibut i onal Style X 
Interpretation Content interaction, £(1,35) =■ 5.54, e <.05. 
This effect was not over time, so it may be due to pretest 
differences among the four conditions. No other significant 
differences were noted. 

On the stability subscale of the ASQ, there was a 
significant Subject Attr ibut ional Style X Time interaction, 
F(l,35) - 5.84, B < . 05 . Simple effects follow-ups indicated 
that after receiving interpretations, subjects with 
characterol og ical attr ibut ional styles showed a significant 
(£(1,35) =8.20, E <.01) decrease in the stability of their 
styles for bad outcomes from pretest (M - 29.95) to posttest 
({1 = 26.60), while those with external attr ibut i onal styles 
did not s ioni f icantl y change after counseling, £(1,35) = 
.37, B >.05. There were no other significant differences on 
this measure or on the stability subscale of the ASQ-I. 

On the global ity subscale of the ASQ, there was a 
significant main effect for time, F(l,35) = 6.84, g <.05, 
indicating that in all four conditions, subjects' global ity 
scores decreased from pretest <{j = 30.44) to posttest (M = 
28.18). No other significant differences were found on this 
measure or on the global ity subscale of the ASQ-I. 
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A manipulation check was done in order to determine 
whether subjects perceived themselves receiving the 
interpretations that they were intended to receive. In 92% 
of the cases, subjects correctly indicated that they 
received interpretat ionr> that the experimenter and counselor 
had intended for them. 

Di scuss i on 

Whereas the content hypothesis suggested that those 
interpretations containing external attributions would 
result in greater subject improvement than those containing 
characterolog ical attributions, the discrepancy hypothesis 
predicted that interpretations congruent with subjects' 
attr ibut ional styles would result in greater subject change 
than discrepant interpretations. Bectause the literature 
(e.g., Hoffman & Teglasi, 1982; Strong et al., 1979) has 
provided little support for the content hypothesis, it was 
predicted from previous research (e.g., Claiborn et al . , 
1983; Claiborn & Dowd, 1983; Claiborn et al . , 1981; Forsyth 
& Forsyth, 1982) that the present study would lend support 
for the discrepancy hypothesis. 

The results from this study did not support the 
discrepancy hypothesis. Subjects' negative emotions 
improved regardless of whether they received interpretations 
congruent with or discrepant from their attr ibut i onal 
styles. These findings contrdict both the prediction of 
this study and results obtained from previous research 
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(Claiborn et al., 1983; Clalborn & Dowd> 1983; Claiborn et 
al., 1981; Forsyth & Forsyth, 1982) that moderately 
discrepant interpretations are more effective in bringing 
about subject change than highly discrepant interpretations. 
Findings from the present study are more in line with 
research (e.g., Claiborn & Dowd, 1983) using similar content 
variables. These authors noted only slight support for the 
discrepancy hypothesis. 

Clalborn's (1982) content hypothesis received some 
support in this study. Although clear support was not 
provided, for not three-way Interactions were significant, a 
significant two-way interaction on the internal ity subscale 
of the ASQ-I indicated that subjects who received external 
Interpretations became more external (less internal), 
whereas those who received characterological interpretations 
showed no significant change. Peterson et al . (1981) have 
indicated that the external attr ibut 1 onal style is 
Incompatible with depression. This study's finding 
contradicts previous research that found content to be 
irrelevant to the function of Interpretation (Claiborn et 
al., 1983; Claiborn & Dowd, 1983; Hoffman & Teglasl, 1982; 
Strong et al . , 1979) . 

Claiborn and Dowd (1983) suggested that the 
characterological and behavioral interpretations may not 
have beenexpllclt enough to provide support for the content 
hypothesis. The present study made the Interpretation 
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content more distinct by using characterolog ical and 
external interpretations. By receiving interpretations that 
varied along only the internal-external dimension, subjects 
were given information in which they could blame themselves 
(characterolog ical attr ibut ional style) or the situation 
(external attr ibut i onal style) for their negative emotions. 

Abramson et al . ( 1978) noted that two types of 
helplessness results from characterological and external 
attributions for failure - "personal helplessness" and 
"universal helplessness, " respectively. Mhereas in personal 
helplessness, the individual believes the appropriate 
outcome is not in his or her repertoire but is in the 
repertoire of relevant others, universally helpless 
individuals believe that the appropriate outcome in not in 
theirs' or relevant others' repertoires. Results from this 
study would appear to support the notion that universal 
helplessness is a more healthy or less detremental style, 
whereas personal helplessness may result in lowered 
self-esteem (Abramson, 1977). It would appear that although 
both personal and universal helplessness interpretations 
forward the idea of the uncontrol lab i 1 i ty of negative 
events, universal helplessness appears to be more palatable 
to the individual for relevant others are in the same 
situation as they are. 

In examining the reason for this, several authors 
(Clark & Clark, 1939; Festinger, 1954; Morse & Gergen, 1970; 
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Rosenberg, 1965) have suggested that a mlljor determinant of 
attitudes toward the self is comparison to others. By 
giving subjects external interpretations, which stressed the 
uncontrol labi 1 i ty for them and others in similar situations, 
the subjects maijr have felt that they were "in the same boat" 
as others, and thus their se 1 f -eval uat ions were less 
negative (i.e., more external). Wortman and Dintzer (1978) 
suggested that such a process may be possible. They 
indicated that the attributions a person made about 
uncontrollable events may be alterable through having them 
interact with similar others. Wortman and Dintzer noted 
that "associating with similar others can help victims to 
realize that much of what they are experiencing is a normal 
consequence of the life crises with which they are faced and 
is not the result of their own inadequacies" (p. 88). Thus, 
making this kind of attribution seems beneficial for it does 
not result in lowered self-esteem (Abramson, 1977), which is 
a hallmark of depression (Beck, 1967, 1976; Bibring, 1953; 
Freud, 1917/1957). 

As noted, the discrepancy hypothesis received no 
support, while the content hypothesis received only slight 
support. Negative emotions improved considerably regardless 
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of the interpretation received by the subject. This is 
consistent with similar (Beck & Strong, 1982; Claiborn et 
al.> 1983; Claiborn & Dowd> 1983), which has shown the value 
of interpretation in lessening subjects' negative emotions. 
Whereas the improvement in negative emotions in these 
studies were measured after two counseling interviews, it is 
somewhat surprising that such dramatic effects were obtained 
in the present study after only one counseling interview. 
Relationship factors may have played a part in the positive 
change seen in subjects, but it appears that the 
interpretations made during the counseling interview were 
instrumental in contributing to subject improvement. As 
Claiborn and Dowd (1983) suggested, the interpretations 
presented the subjects with a different way of looking at 
their problems with negative emotions; more specifically, 
the causes of these negative emotions and how to 
"reconstrue" these to a more healthy style. 

Further evidence for such effects occurred on various 
attr ibut ional dimensions as measured on the ASQ. After 
receiving interpretations, subjects with characterol og ical 
attr ibut ional styles showed significantly lower stability of 
their attr ibut ional styles for negative events. Those 
subjects with an external attr ibu t i onal style showed no such 
decrease in stability. This shift to an unstable style is 
seen as healthy for these individuals perceive the causes of 
their negative emotions as more variable over time and thus 
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these causes may not be present in the future. Global ity 
scores also decreased in all groups after receiving 
Interpretations. This move to a more healthy specific 
attr ibut ional style may have resulted from the discussion 
during counseling of specific events* which may have lead to 
the subjects' negative emotions. Again, the interpretations 
may have prompted the subjects to reconstrue the causes of 
their negative emotions to a more healthy style. 

Upon examining changes in means across all four groups, 
it was found that decreases on the internal ity> stability, 
and global ity subscales of the ASQ corresponded to decreases 
on the same subscale dimensions of the ASQ-I. This is in 
contrast to Claiborn and Dowd (1983) who noted different 
change patterns for the ASQ and ASQ-I subscales. Whereas 
the present data indicate that the ASQ and ASQ-I measure 
similar things, correlations between comparable subscales of 
these two questionnaires were low to moderate at pretest 
(.16 <rs <.28) and posttest (.10 <rs <.33). Thus, mixed 
findings neither support nor challenge claims that 
attr ibut ional style should be predictive of attributions 
regarding paricular events. 

One of the more important implications of this study 
was that some support was given for Claiborn's (1982) 
content hypothesis of interpretation. Although slight, this 
is in contrast to previous research (Claiborn et al . , 1983; 
Claiborn & Dowd, 1983; Claiborn et al., 1981; Forsyth & 
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Forsyth^ 1982)# which has supported the discrepancy 
hypothesis. Perhaps more clear effects were not seen due to 
the use of only one counseling interview as opposed to two 
interviews. It is suggested that future research on 
interpretation use two counseling interviews so as to allow 
time for the subject to conceptualize the Information 
received and reconstrue possible causes for their negative 
emo t i ons . 

Another important inplication of this study concerns 
the value of making external attr ibut ional interpretations 
in counseling. Mhereas Abramson et al . (1978) suggested 
that making external attributions for uncontrollable 
negative events leads to universal he lplessness> this study 
aoted the beneficial effects of making this type of 
interpretation to subjects having both characterological and 
external attr ibut i onal styles. It would appear that Wortman 
and Dintzer (1978) were somewhat correct when they predicted 
that associating with similar others who had experienced 
uncontrollable negative events would be helpful in altering 
the unhealthy attributions a person made about these. From 
this research^ it seems that actual contact with similar 
others might not be necessary^ but only the suggestion (or 
interpretation) that others in the same situation would have 
acted similarly to the client. By seeing that they are 
similar to others, the client may evaluate himself or 
herself more positively as opposed to either blaming oneself 
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or believing that they alone were condemned by chance > fate, 
or God. Further research should focus on the effects of 
making external interpretations that contain unstable and 
specific dimensions, along with the effects of external 
interpretations for various types of client problems. In 
addition, the inclusion of a no- interpre tat ion control group 
could determine the effects of any interpretation on client 
change. These suggestions would clarify both interpretation 
and the role that external attributions play in negative 
emo t i ons . 
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